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The President's Message 


Dear Fellow Teachers: 


n May 12 and 13, 1950, more than five hundred English 
() teachers from every section of New York State assembled 

in Syracuse to organize a New York State English Council. 
Among these teachers representing rural, village, city and metro- 
politan areas, as well as all levels of instruction, a common pur- 
pose was evident. 

It was a desire to band together to serve better the youth of 
the State and to improve standards in English teaching. Those of 
you who attended that May meeting recall the excellence of the 
speakers, the helpfulness of the panel discussions, and the in- 
spiration of fellowship. There seemed to be an intense awareness 
that stagnation is fatal, that changes of every kind are going on in 
business, professional, national and home life, that we are stand- 
ing on the threshold of a tomorrow in the teaching of English, and 
that much of the progress to higher levels can be effected only by 
momentous changes. What these changes are to be rests with 
each of us. 

In this first issue of our ‘‘Record’’, we are publishing Dr. 
Pooley’s address in its entirety. His philosophy underlies our 
program. A summary of Mr. MacLeish’s talk is also included, 
and a preliminary outline of our organization. Through the 
‘‘Record’’, methods, ideas, suggestions and reports will be dis- 
tributed throughout the State. This publication will also serve as 
a clearing-house in helping to solve problems pertinent to our 
subject. It is hoped that every teacher will feel free to contri- 
bute, from his or her experience, case studies, methods, devices, 
articles and poetry. This ‘‘Record’’, like the Council, is in its 
infancy and needs your thoughtful care and development. 

The officers and members of the Executive Committee wish 
to extend a most cordial invitation to all teachers of all grades, 
all schools, private, parochial and public to become active par- 
ticipants in this newly-formed Council. Members of all commit - 
tees are working arduously. Much has been accomplished and the 
future looks most promising. To each of these committees, may 
I express my appreciation? With great pride and deep humility, I 
shall try to serve you as the first elected president of the New 
York State English Council. We need to pull together, believing 
with Kipling that success depends upon ‘‘the everlasting teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul.’’ 

Elizabeth J. Drake 
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Where rere We bt? 


by Professor Robert C. Pooley 


An address delivered at the conference of the New 
York State English Council, Syracuse, May 12, 1950 


n the title of my address you may detect a faint note of humor. 

Humor is intended, but neither scorn nor derision. The phrase 

‘‘where are we at?’’ is an illustration of the triumph of 
psychology over logic in language usage. It is indeed the victory 
of rhythm over grammar. The title of my address is, therefore, 
not only a title but is a symbol of the text. 

In spite of the ancient and dubious rule that a sentence may 
not end with a preposition, or as one grammarian is alleged to 
have put it, ‘‘A preposition is a bad thing to end a sentence with,’’ 
the English language and the people who speak English have fav- 
ored the short interrogation ending with the preposition. Intimate 
- conversation would be robbed of a valuable pattern were we pro- 
hibited from saying ‘‘Who is it by?’’, ‘‘Where is it from?’’, ‘‘What 
is it for?’’, etc. So fixed is this pattern as a form of interroga- 
tion that the people who are more interested in communication 
than in grammar have created the happy phrase, ‘‘Where is it 
at?’’ You will note that this phrase permits the emphasis to fall 
upon the terminal preposition as it does in the other more ortho- 
dox phrases. To shift the pattern to ‘‘Where is it?’’ requires 
mental and physical effort. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
familiarity of the pattern and the ease of articulation will estab- 
lish ‘‘Where is it at?’’ as one of the idioms of standard English. 
After all, it is no more absurd than ‘‘How do you do?’’, or ‘‘This 
is why I came.”’ 

Some day a cultural historian will write the story of teaching 
of English in the United States. It will be a document of extreme 
pedagogical and psychological interest. This historian will re- 
veal that the teaching of English has passed through periods of 
great self-assurance and equally perplexed doubt. When he 
reaches the period in which we are now teaching, he will hesitate 
between the terms confusion and chaos for the heading of his 
chapter. I shall attempt to sketch briefly the epochs of English 
teaching which will form a part of his history. 

The teaching of English in a really professional manner in the 
United States may be said to have had its origins in Webster’s 
BLUE-BACKED SPELLER and the American edition of Lindley 
Murray’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. In other words, we may begin 
our story in the last decade of the 18th century. From this point 


*Copyright, 1950, by Robert C. Pooley 
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to approximately 1850, where the milestone is the publication of 
Gould Brown’s colossal GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
may be called the period of origins. It was in this era that school 
masters discovered that English grammar could take the place of 
Latin grammar as a discipline for the training of young minds. It 
was in this period that various extractions were made from the 
great classics to form the rudiments of a canon of English litera- 
ture in which the inculcation of moral virtues was a goal of at 
least equal importance with high literary quality. In this era the 
teaching of grammar as a wholesome discipline for the soul was 
nicely established by Lindley Murray and successfully continued 
by his imitators. Gould Brown’s book of more than 1,000 pages 
was merely the capstone of the edifice. 

We may call our second era the period of standardization. It 
was between 1850 and 1910 that teachers of English enjoyed the 
greatest degree of assurance as to the rightness of what they 
were doing. Grammar was grammar. It began in about the third 
grade of what was then called the grammar school and went on 
through the eighth grade. A student in high school was supposed 
to know his English grammar but was brushed up and polished off 
in his fourth year prior to taking the college entrance board 
examinations. The study of literature consisted almost entirely 
of those classics which the college entrance board had selected 
and announced as the required readings for a given year. The 
teachers knew what to teach and how to teach it in order to get 
the students through the examinations, and apparently everyone 
was fairly happy with the scheme. The colleges of this period 
expected students to know their grammar and felt there was no 
nonsense about it. The college curriculum in literature made no 
bow tocontemporary works. A course inEnglish literature usual- 
ly wound up not long after Wordsworth and a very few American 
literature courses, daring innovations of the period, scarcely got 
beyond Whitman. In the heyday of this period apparently no one 
questioned what the teacher did and he could continue to do what 
he was doing year after year without criticism. 

Nevertheless, the seeds of revolt were already sown around 
the turn of the century. By 1910 the period of revolt was under 
way and it lasted until 1930. It was in this time that several 
basic elements of the English canon were challenged. The validity 
of grammar as a mental discipline was challenged, the age at 
which children were to be taught grammar was challenged, the 
ability of grammar to bring about better composition was chal- 
lenged, the stuffiness of the literary transition was challenged, 
the college English entrance examinations were challenged, and 
the literary tradition as a whole was attacked on many counts. 
The general unreality of English teaching was challenged; its 
apparent lack of relationship to the lives and interests of young 
people formed the chief basis of attack. Among the important 
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documents of this period was that declaration of independence 
entitled ‘“‘The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools,’’ a 
report published in 1911 and sponsored cooperatively by The 
National Council of Teachers of English and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. Our National Council was in 
at the beginning of the revolt and it maintained the leadership 
throughout the period of challenge. 

The era of revolt led quite naturally to a period of expansion 
which could be dated from 1930 to 1945. It was in this period 
that English apparently fell heir to everything which educators 
felt that children should have and which did not fall naturally into 
any other area of the curriculum. This is the period in which the 
newspaper, the magazine, the popular book, detective fiction, 
Silent motion pictures, talking motion pictures, radios, the 
electrified phonograph, and finally, television became a part of 
the English teacher’s job. To these were added instruction in 
speech, both private and public, debate, the conduct of public 
meetings, drama, and various clubs for the propagation of creat- 
ive writing. In colleges all sorts of experiments with the cur- 
riculum marked the period. Freshmen began to read contempo- 
rary literature, popular books, and contemporary magazines as 
their required reading. The course in composition began to ex- 
pand itself into communication. It added to composition various 
phases of speech and the skills of silent and oral reading. In this 
period of expansion the English teacher took unto himself plenty. 


This period brings us almost up to today. As I said at the 
opening, it is hard to decide between the terms confusion and 
chaos as characteristic of our present situation. We have on the 
one hand scientific linguistic knowledge beyond anything known 
to our predecessors. We have the theoretical and practical 
‘*know-how’’ to do a superior job of instruction in our language 
and literature. On the other hand we have the survival in practice 
of practically every known ancient method, procedure and point 
of view. A student can pass in dizzy progression from a puristic 
authoritarian to a linguistic neologist. He can be told within the 
span of 30 minutes that anyone who splits an infinitive is a bar- 
barian and that anyone who opposes the splitting of an infinitive 
is an antiquarian. Not only does this confusion apply to the un- 
happy undergraduate but it equally influences the prospective high 
school and college teacher. Pushed this way and that by the vari- 
ous forces of transition, inertia, and linguistic observation, he 
forms convictions on half truths or emerges a soul-weary cynic. 
What to do about this situation is our concern here today. 

When Robinson Crusoe found himself in what we should call 
today a tough spot, one of the first things he did was to sit down 
and make an inventory of his resources and his liabilities. When 
he finished it, he acknowledged gaining a great sense of relief and 
comfort. Now actually his situation did not change at all, but his 
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analysis of it did. The very act of facing the worst and making 
the most of the good prepared him to find his way toward a sane 
and reasonable solution to his problem. We cannot undertake as 
clear-cut an inventory as was made by Robinson Crusoe because 
our situation is too complex, but I would like to analyze with you 
some of our basic assets and liabilities. 

To change my illustration, you will remember the scene in 
DAVID COPPERFIELD when David, after tramping from London 
to Dover, has at last arrived in his aunt’s house, dirty, tearful, 
and exhausted. Aunt Betsey, struggling with astonishment, annoy- 
ance and pity, turns in desperation to Mr. Dick and says, ‘‘Mr. 
Dick, what shall we do with this boy?’’ You will recall that Mr. 
Dick says, calmly and triumphantly, ‘‘Give him a bath.’’ Mr. 
Dick’s common sense and grasp of the immediate thing to be done 
could be well applied to some of our current perplexities in the 
teaching of English. As I shall point out in a few moments, we 
have plenty of theory but we are often sorrily in need of practical 
common sense, 

I propose now to review quickly our resources in the various 
areas of English instruction, with the hope of establishing the fact 
that although we have the knowledge we need, we have not as yet 
fully, or in some cases even partially, availed ourselves of it. 

I begin then with English grammar. In 1894 the Danish scholar 
Otto Jespersen announced his brilliant thesis that change in langu- 
age is not corruption but improvement. He made this statement 
with particular attention to English. He showed that the changes 
which had taken place and were taking place were almost entirely 
in the direction of simplification of the language and increased 
efficiency of its use. He fired the first big gun at the purists 
who opposed change on the grounds that changes corrupt the 
language and depreciate its efficiency in communication. 

Following this analysis Jespersen published a series of papers 
to show that English grammar was very badly described by the 
system which had been largely created in the 18th century. The 
system was based upon Latin grammar and tried to force English 
into the pattern of the classics, a pattern not congenial to the 
spirit of our language. As a result of this artificial pattern, Eng- 
lish grammar teaching had about it a great deal of artificiality 
because rules were created to change the habits of the language 
on the basis of external considerations rather than upon the genius 
of the language itself. In 1924 Jespersen published his PHILOSO- 
PHY OF GRAMMAR in which he presented a scheme for the 
description of English grammar in terms of pure function. In 
1933 one of his American disciples, Janet Rankin Aiken, offered 
a modification of the Jespersen plan for use in American schools 
and colleges. In 1940 she joined in collaboration with Margaret 
Bryant to show the psychological bases of English grammar and 
to plead for a recognition of these factors in the description of the 
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language. In spite of this sound and solid scholarship, the 18th 
century tradition of English grammar continues almost unchanged, 
leaving us with an ever widening gap between the sound con- 
clusions of our linguistic scholars and the archaic method of 
teaching the structure of our language. To these studies should 
be added that of Charles Carpenter Fries in his AMERICAN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Ignoring formal categories entirely and 
studying the actual use of English from an enormous sampling of 
all levels of English, Fries developed a descriptive plan of Eng- 
lish as it is, a study in startling contrast with the traditional 
picture of grammar. I feel it possible to assert firmly that we 
have sound and reputable scholarship to revolutionize the manner 
in which we present the grammar of our language in schools and 
colleges. But as yet we have barely touched this scholarship. 
High school teachers, college teachers, and those who train teach- 
ers still perpetuate the unscientific, largely haphazard gram- 
matical system of the 18th century. When will we abandon this 
liability and utilize our genuine resources? 

The story of English usage is quite similar to that of English 
grammar with the exception that we have made greater progress 
in this area. In the latter part of the 19th century a number of 
observers pointed out that the prescriptive rules of English gram- 
mar prohibited constructions and idioms of English which were 
regularly used by educated people. These rebels insisted that 
usage established the rules and not rules the usage. For the most 
part they were shouted down and made little impression upon 
their contemporaries. Interest in this rebellion increased slowly 
in the 20th century and reached its peak in the 1920’s. It was in 
this decade that Professor Fries published a series of papers 
pointing out the discrepancies between 18th century rules and 
current English practice. It was in this decade that Sterling 
Leonard conducted the largest research yet undertaken in the 
field of usage which resulted in the National Council publication 
entitled CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE. In this same decade he 
undertook the research which led to his book THE DOCTRINE OF 
CORRECTNESS IN ENGLISH USAGE, 1700 to 1800, a scholarly 
milestone in the study of usage. His friends and disciples ampli- 
fied his work in the 1930’s and an increasing number of linguis- 
tically sound textbooks testified to the influence of the work of 
this group. Nevertheless, the battle is not yet won. Not long ago 
a well-written textbook in freshman composition, by an author 
whose name would be familiar to you, was rejected in the largest 
state teachers college of a midwestern state because the author 
admitted that although ‘‘it is I’ is grammatically correct, ‘‘it’s 
me’’ has largely taken its place. The authorities of this particu- 
lar college would not risk corrupting the minds of its future 
teachers with such heresy. Yet these are the teachers who are 
now in the high schools of that state. What, we may well ask, will 
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be their attitude toward usage? It is not at all an unusual cir- 
cumstance in a high school orcollege today for a student to spend 
a semester with one teacher who not only tolerates but perhaps 
encourages the use of idiomatic expressions established, or 
partially established, in current English, only to move the next 
semester to a teacher who red-inks and penalizes his composi- 
tions for the use of such expressions. As Caxton querulously 
remarked 600 years ago, ‘‘Truly, what shall a man say?’’ We 
have come a long way in English usage but we are by no means of 
one mind with regard to its principles, nor do we present a com- 
mon front to the public. If the leadership waivers, who will 
follow? 

At the heart of our instruction, through the history of English 
teaching, has been the work in composition. Although the pur- 
poses of composition have differed from period to period, the 
importance of writing in the teaching of English has never until 
recently been questioned. In the lush 1920’s a method of educa- 
tional research known as the ‘‘case method’’ developed. By this 
method one achieved information by observing enormous numbers 
of cases and deriving generalizations from the observations. For 
example, if one wanted to produce a good teacher the way to do it 
was to study a thousand teachers to analyze what they did, to 
generalize from their actions, and then to teach prospective 
teachers to perform these actions. When this procedure became 
established in teacher training it was discovered that the method 
captured the shell but lost the heart. No matter how many tricks 
you taught a prospective teacher, she still was not a good teacher 
unless there was somethingelse there that could not be described 
in statistical terms. A similar misconception arose from the 
case study of language use. Because people speak very much 
more than they write, said the observers, the schools should give 
almost all their attention to oral English. Never was there a 
more egregious fallacy. The assumption was that the only reason 
for teaching writing was to prepare an adult to write papers, re- 
ports, and other documents. Any good teacher of English knows 
that this outcome is only one of the many goals of English com- 
position. We are concerned with the development of adequate 
sentence structure with exactness and elegance of phrasing which 
can come only in the more leisurely undertaking of writing, the 
development of clear and logical thinking, and the enlargement of 
scope which permits a student to continue an idea, argument, or 
opinion over a considerable length of time and space. These 
factors are not only important in teaching the student to write 
effectively in his adult life, but they are basic to the general 
education of every student. 

Through the 19th century the English composition was largely 
a formal essay. It was academic in character and dealt with 
rather abstract subjects. With the growth of the public schools 
and the influences of a large number of students with less than 
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normal skill in English usage, the English composition tended to 
become anexercise in grammar and usage. In the earlier decades 
of this century a great many teachers utilized the composition to 
find out what errors students made in writing. The case study 
method gave rise to the theory that if students’ errors were cor- 
rected, they would write good compositions. Some of that spirit 
still carries into the present. Nevertheless, we have seen in the 
last decade the growth and acceptance of the value of the concept 
of communication. This concept has taught us that the purpose of 
speech and writing is toconvey ideas clearly and effectively from 
one person to another. It has shifted the emphasis from merely 
mechanical accuracy and precise diction to the transference of 
idea in a form and style appropriate to and most effective in the 
situation for which it is intended. This enlargement of our scope 
has had a powerful and beneficial effect upon composition. It has 
brought writing back to the communicative needs of the student. 
It has promoted a common sense attitude toward writing which 
was lacking in earlier methods. It has tended to show the student 
the values of appropriateness and the various uses to which 
language is put in active adult life. These gains, although ex- 
cellent, are by no means universal. There are still many high 
schools in which the only attention given to composition is to 
mark errors. There are still theme assignments made which 
bear no relationship to the communicative needs and interests of 
the students. There are many college instructors who, of their 
own volition or by direction of their superiors, put a failure on a 
paper which has a grammatical or usage error. Such procedures 
violate the doctrine of communication and set back our progress 
in composition. How can we as a profession win over our own 
colleagues, and present a united front to students and the public? 
How can we expect the mostvaluable aspect of English instruction 
to be universally respected until we ourselves are sure of what 
we are doing? 

My time will not permit as full a development of the history 
of reading instruction as the subject warrants. I can omit many 
details with confidence inasmuch as most of us are familiar with 
the development of a system of measurement in the skills of 
reading. These measurements revealed, and have now establish- 
ed beyond question, what many of us were aware of ina vague 
way earlier. They show that any large group of students of 
approximately the same age and status in school have a range in 
reading ability from almost illiteracy to superior adult skill. 
We know, for instance, that any ninth grade entering a large 
school willcontain students who cannot read above the sixth grade 
level and some who may be superior in speed and comprehension 
to the high school teacher herself. We know that any college 
freshman group will contain students for whom the basic text- 
books are too simple and elementary and a similar number of 
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perehibald Wlacleish 


on ‘‘THE FUNCTION OF POETRY IN TEACHING AND OUT’’.* 


oetry, said Mr. MacLeish, is the instrument above all others 
P - sharper than reason or science - by which the meaning of 

man’s experience can be revealed. As Aristotle said, ‘‘Poe- 
try exists to reveal the underlying coherence of things.’’ It ex- 
presses the unexpressible; the voices that cannot speak, speak 
through poetry. Poetry is not made of generalizations or 
abstractions; it deals directly with reality. It is immediate, 
sensuous, and close, as in Tu Fu’s 


‘‘Blue is the smoke of war 
White are the bones of men.’’ 
or 
‘Silver candles, autumn night 
A cool screen, soft silks, 
A fan to catch fire-flies: 
I sit and watch the herd-boy and the weaving girl.’’ 


Poetry is away of discovering, and objectifying for contemplation, 
the actual quality of life. Expressing what we all know and feel, it 
is a means by which man - alone in his experience - can under- 
stand what that experience is. 

“If poetry is what we know it is, and can do for the individual 
what we know it can do, then it ought to be the essential approach 
to those whom you teach.’’ 

Speaking as a poet and also as a member of our own teaching 
profession, Mr. MacLeish said that one of the greatest failures on 
all levels of teaching in the United States is in the teaching of 
poetry. He attributed this to our failure to remember that poetry 
is above all anart. It is not something to learn about; rather, it 
is close to the individual, tangible, and practical. It opens doors 
and windows as no other medium can. It talks about man’s rela- 
tion to his life in terms of this world. He challenged us to teach 
poetry for itself, not as a branch of English, an escape from 
reality, or the opposite of prose. We should catch the child early 
with poetry. ‘‘By the time a man gets to college, the budding 
spirit has begun to change to something else.’’ 


*At the closing luncheon of the Syracuse conference of the Council, 
Archibald MacLeish spoke with brilliant clarity on the function of 
poetry in our lives, and the opportunity of the teacher of litera- 
ture. The address was extemporaneous, and we regret that we 
are unable to reproduce it in full. The summary is as inadequate 
as any summary of poetry would be. 
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In our time, poetry is a more urgent concern than ever be- 
fore. Awareness of the significance of experience, expressed 
through poetry, can decide the crisis in which we now live. This 
crisis, said Mr. MacLeish, is a battle of spirit. It poses the 
question whether we shall achieve the American dream of the 
dignity of individual man in a free society, or be absorbed instead 
into the institutionalized world that seems to be closing in around 
us. Poetry is essential to the living of a man’s life as an indi- 
vidual; poetry, therefore, is the essential business of teachers 
of English. 


Panel Diseusstons, 


THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE, SYRACUSE, MAY 13, 1950 





PANEL I 


COMMUNICATION: Writing, Speech, Usage, Grammar 

CHAIRMAN: Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

PANEL: Edna Finch, Union-Endicott High School; Rosemary 
O’Connor, Fulton High School; Marion C. Thiesen, Public 
School 19, Corona; Charles E. Adkins, Colgate Univers- 
ity; George Metlzer, Morrisville Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute; Warren M. Morgan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Brockport; Donald A, Dyke, Syracuse University. 





Since one of the purposes of the group was to explore the 
thinking of teachers of English throughout the State, many points 
of view toward English as a tool of communication were present- 
ed. However, most of the members of this group accepted as 
their primary concern in English teaching the development of 
communication through 

1. understanding that usage is determined by what 
is customary, appropriate and effective. 

2. uSing rules as a means to understand the best 
mechanics of presenting ideas, not for the study 
of ‘‘forms.’’ 

3. striving to have our aim -clear, effective com- 
munication - universally accepted. 

The consensus was that teachers must meet the student where 
he is-on elementary, secondary or college level - and try to help 
him develop his power of communicating ideas effectively through 
guidance in language skills. 
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Dr. Pooley quoted Bromfield: ‘‘Where the heart is, the syntax 
improves’’ to emphasize the importance of studying children’s 
abilities, interests and needs. 

All agreed that if we are to work out an effective English 
program, all teachers - elementary, secondary and college - 
must stop blaming each other; must cease working in isolated 
groups; and must learn to build together a consistent and con- 
tinuous program that will develop the whole individual from child- 
hood until he becomes and adult. 

(Recorded by Marion C. Thiesen) 





PANEL II 


FOURTH-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
CHAIRMAN: C, Esther Hepinstall, Head, Department of English, 
Secondary Schools, Kenmore. 

PANEL: Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill High School; Mabel Haupt, 
Southside High School, Elmira; Genevieve Holmes, Mar- 
cellus Central School; Josephine Howse, East High School, 
Buffalo; Winifred Naylor, Supervisor of English, Niagara 
Falls; Catherine Sullivan, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester; Elsie Waldow, Amherst Central High School, 
Snyder. 





A starting point for this discussion was provided by the com- 
munication of April 21, 1947 from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to administrators and teachers in secondary schools: 

‘In recommending the minimum requirements of 
four years or four units of English, the report (of 
the Board of Regents) proposes that the compre- 
hensive Regents examination in English be given 
at the end of the eleventh year rather than at the 
end of the twelfth year in order to allow greater 
flexibility in the teaching of the last year of 
English.’’ 

Under this plan, which becomes effective in September, 1951, 
teachers of English 12 may shape their programs around adoles- 
cent needs and interests for the youth of each particular com- 
munity. This obliges us to review our understanding of the com- 
mon needs of all American youth, and to ask the question, ‘‘How 
can senior English best serve these young people ?’’ 

The chairman suggested that along with health, family life, 
relationship with fellow-workers, and understanding ‘‘activities 
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and issues in their communities and in the world’’, we English 
teachers are concerned with teaching youth to read, to write, to 
speak, to listen effectively and to use leisure time profitably so 
that it becomes a cultural resource rather than a social liability. 
The greater flexibility proposed for English 12 provides oppor- 
tunity for more attention to individual differences in the interests 
and needs of pupils and for a variety of approaches-including 
emphasis upon individual personality growth, development of 
social values and competence, remedial work, correlation with 
other subject-matter, and enrichment of experiences in literature. 

Among the questions presented to the panel were: 

1. How can the fourth year be most serviceable for non- 
college students (business, secretarial work, skilled trades, no 
definite objectives?) 

2. How can the fourth year of English be most serviceable 
for college preparatory students? 

3. What are the merits of three-year Regents? The merits 
of four-year Regents? 

In the discussion members of the panel and of the audience 
explained how their schools were attempting to meet the needs of 
various categories of students. The following points were made 
by representatives of different communities: 

NIAGARA FALLS, 25% go to college. A questionnaire, with a 
brief outline of diversified courses, is given to juniors. With the 
guidance of the English teachers pupils choose their courses for 
senior English. Each course includes basic English work. Hete- 
rogeneous grouping predominates. 

AMHERST CENTRAL SCHOOL: About 50-60% go to college. 
Three channels or groups are identified (Regular English, College 
Preparatory, Remedial English). There is homogeneous grouping 
by ability and interest. 

ELMIRA: There is a large pre-college group. Three channels 
are available (Academic, Vocational, Commercial). It is felt that 
English departments should retain emphasis on the cultural 
values of literature. Questions and comments: a. Where will you 
find skilled teachers for diversified courses? b. Richer courses 
give the joy of recognition. c.We should retain four-year English 
Regents to provide a richer background for the students. 

MARCELLUS CENTRAL SCHOOL: Broad instructional units 
give an opportunity to vary work within the class. 

ROCHESTER: Since English is a double subject, core and con- 
tent, one needs four years of English. Time for maturing is 
needed in the study of literature. Question: Why should all elect- 
ives be in the fourth year? 

PEEKSKILL: 20-30% go to college. The whole program is 
being revised, from kindergarten through high school. Some 
sophomores take the English three-years examination and then 
follow with electives. The senior elective courses are suggested 
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to pupils and discussed with parents. Teachers rotate teaching of 
courses, 

NEW YORK CITY: There is a strong desire to retain English 
four-year Regents. However, those who wish to have three-year 
Regents should adopt it. 

The following recommendations and comments were made: 

1. Retain four-year Regents for those schools that wish to 
use the examination. 

2. Provide three-year Regents for those schools that wish 
to use the examination. 

3. Examination is a supervisory device. 

4. Is the English three-year Regents geared to the maturity 
of juniors? 

(Recorded by C. Esther Hepinstall) 





PANEL III 


LITERATURE IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE: Reading as creative 
experience for every student. 

CHAIRMAN: Ida E. Jewett, New York City 

PANEL: Father John V. Curry, S.J., Lemoyne College, Syracuse; 
Robert E. Bagley, Hobart College; Jane H. Dodge, Ossin- 
ing High School; Louise Gunn, Albany High School; Jona- 
than H. Kistler, Colgate University; Margaret Ryan, 
Public School 19, Astoria. 





IDA A. JEWETT, CHAIRMAN: At this first meeting of Panel III of 
the New York State English Council, you are free to 
select for discussion any aspect of the topic given us: 
‘‘Reading as a Creative Experience for Every Student.’’ 
You may, for example, wish to define the term ‘‘creative 
experience.’’ Or you may wish to talk about method - 
ways of making reading a creative experience; or you 
may wish to try to come to some agreement as to the 
kinds of materials to be.used if reading is to be a creat- 
ive experience. The words ‘“‘every student’’ open up an- 
other field which you may wish to discuss. What is your 
wish? 

LUCYLE HOOK: One of our problems at BarnardCollege is in the 
lack of reading background of our freshmen. We can 
scarcely take for granted familiarity with any body of 
literature. At Scarsdale High School, we did a good job 
with extensive reading. Couldn’t we say, ‘‘Here is a body 
of material from which high school students should be 
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expected to read?’’ Highschool teachers of English must 
make up their minds what their students should read so 
that college freshmen will have a common body of read- 
ing in their background and in college can go on from 
there. 

MARGARET RYAN: I am not so much interested in college stud- 
ents as in those compelled by law to attend our schools 

‘up toa certain age. These form the bulk of our citizens 
and we must help them to be better ones. What is our 
responsibility to them -- that is, to the seventy per cent 
not going to college? 

JEWETT: Already we have one of our problems clearly defined: 
How shall we meet the needs of students with varying 
abilities and aptitudes ? 

HOOK: Might I suggest differentiated classes even in college? 

JEWETT: We do need smaller groups if we are to meet the needs 
of individuals. At present, the classes are too large to 
permit adequate attention to individual tastes and capaci- 
ties. That means more teachers. That means more of 
the tax-payers’ money. 

SISTER SYLVIA: I should like to know what we can do to stimu- 
late a love of reading incollege students-how to go about 
it, starting from zero. They will read only what they 


must, saying, ‘‘How much do we have to read?’’, ‘‘Is that 
a long book?’’ My problem is how to develop a love of 
reading. 


JEWETT: Is it possible to get everyone to love reading? Not 
everyone loves to sing or to play an instrument. 

SISTER SYLVIA: Maybe not; but there is abasic minimum of skill 
and acquaintance essential for everyone. 

ANITA M. McDEVITT: I should like to suggest that we discuss 
ways of combating the distractions offered by movies, 
radio, television, and otner leisure-time occupations of 
our youngsters. 

JEWETT: Should we combat them? 

FATHER CURRY: Joseph Wood Krutch, in a recent article en- 
titled ‘‘Is Reading Here to Stay?’’, addressed himself to 
publishers on the subject of books to compete with tele- 
vision. Shall we be satisfied with looking through books 
like WHITE COLLAR ZOO and THE BABY and call that 
reading? If we foster this kind of thing aren’t we abdi- 
cating our responsibility as teachers of the love of read- 
ing? It seems to me we should help our students find 
something in literature that they can’t find anywhere else. 

JONATHAN H. KISTLER: We found that the Olivier Shakespeare 
films helped us in our teaching of Shakespeare. Noting 
the differences between the plays and the movies helped 
students toappreciate the plays. Couldn’t we use movies 
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to help us gain our ends? 

MRS. ANITA RUSSELL: In our school, we found the movie ver- 
sions of classics so poor as movies that they bored the 
students. Couldn’t we work for better filming of books 
we want high school students to read? 

JEWETT: Movie producers say that schools are not a profitable 
field for them, that too few schools rent films. 

KISTLER: I should like to have us encourage the publishing of 
new editions of Shakespeare’s songs. The old ones are 
not attractive. 

MRS. JOSEPHINE LaCASSE: We have used with some success the 
Teen-age books, some groups buying up to 250 of them. 
One mediocre group bought MOBY DICK, and although 
they had trouble with some parts of it, most of them 
liked the book very much. 

McDEVITT: Reading lists need improvement. 

HOOK: This group could work on the problem of improving read- 
ing lists. 

MRS. RUBY M. SQUIRES: We have too many pupils to deal with. 
In a slow eighth-grade group with which I deal, one boy 
boasted that he had never reada book. By spending some 
time with him, I learned that his chief interest is avia- 
tion. I found a book on the subject which I thought he 
could read and offered it to him. He tried it, liked it, 
and eventually read a number of books in that field. If 
I could use that method with all my non-readers, I might 
get many of them into habits of reading; but I can’t do 
that when I have 150 pupils every day. 

MRS. JANE H. DODGE: The trend is away from homogeneous 
grouping, I know, but in a typical class of mine there are 
thirty students, only seven of whom may go to college. 
What shall I do? How can I adequately prepare these 
seven for college and the others for the lives they will 
live ? 

RYAN: The love of literature begins with the two-year-old. The 
elementary school makes a mistake in teaching reading 
merely as a bundle of reading skills. We need to make 
it a happy experience for little children all the way along 
the line. Further, we need better elementary-school 
libraries. 

HOOK: Libraries are most important. We need books immedi- 
ately at hand, classroom libraries. 

ERWIN PALMER: It seems to me that all teachers are respons- 
ible for making reading a creative experience, not just 
those on one level. And we must consider the home in- 
fluences. We cannot take all kinds of students and make 
them into something they are not. To make improve- 
ment, we must face facts. 
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LOUISE GUNN: In Schuyler High School at Albany, we have A, B, 
and C groups. The C groups take recommended lists and 
read good books, but our A students must be forced to 
read. They want mostly detective fiction. Much of our 
problem stems from a lack of background among first- 
generation Americans whose only reading matter is the 
anthologies of older brothers and sisters. 

JEWETT: A plentiful supply of the Teen-Age books mentioned by 
Mrs. LaCasse and the new Dollar-Book edition in every 
classroom might help. 

MRS. ANNE M. HEINE: We have a plentiful variety of reading 
materials suggested in our reading lists and many 
schools are allowing pupils to read books suited to their 
tastes. In a survey of reading in New York City high 
schools it was found that MACBETH is the only selection 
read by all schools. SILAS MARNER and a few others 
were widely read, but there is a wide range of reading 
being done. A point which we must keep in mind is that 
grouping all college-bound students together is not the 
solution of our problem. Not all the bright students or 
lovers of reading go to college. Not all coliege-bound 
students like to read. 

HELEN L., STILES: As a suggested answer to the problem men- 
tioned by a previous speaker, I should like to suggest an 
idea often advocated in other areas of child-life -- pupil- 
teacher planning. Let pupils learn to select materials 
for reading. In our school we found the pupils much 
interested in a list of books concerned with marriage. 
They read many of these and discussed them with inter- 
est. We should listen to the pupils and give them oppor- 
tunity to make choices in reading as in other fields. 
Screwed-down teachers are worse than screwed-down 
desks. 

HELENE W. HARTLEY: Yes; shouldn’t each child be allowed to 
discover what reading can mean to him? A method of 
stimulating interest in reading which is too often neglect- 
ed is reading aloud. Teachers of literature should be 
able to read aloud effectively and we in the teacher- 
preparing colleges should teach them how to do this. 

DODGE: I have found that reading aloud will help pupils to enjoy 
books, even some with I.Q.’s of 72. They cannot read 
many pages silently but they listen with absorption to 
books read aloud. 

RIA PETTRONE: At Solvay High School, our tenth-graders read 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. They liked parts of it, but found 
other parts difficult and thought the book too long. Read- 
ing some parts aloud helped. 
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McDEVITT: What do you think of simplified editions of the 
classics? 

JEWETT: Perhaps we can use these as some of us use movies of 
the classics. Some highly poetic books should not be 
tempered with but sturdy stories may even be improv- 
ed -- say, Scott’s IVANHOE. Librarians say that movies 
stimulate the reading of books. For illustration, a large 
mid-Western city with ten copies of JANE EYRE infre- 
quently read had to order fifty more copies to supply the 
demand of readers after the movie version had been 
shown in the city. 

E.E. GRIFFITH: Some people seem to think of literature as a 
mysterious, sacred thing. May I suggest that it is not so 
but is a means of making us think? [If students finda 
matter of interest to them, they will read about it in 
order to help their thinking about that topic. 

HOOK: We have a dual job: we must develop reading and other 
skills and we must develop appreciations. We must see 
them separately and then fuse them. That is, of course, 
very difficult; perhaps too difficult for a single teacher. 
How shall we get them to read? Perhaps three levels of 
ability would help, with the C group emphasizing narra- 
tive and drill on basic speaking and writing skills, with 
the B group taking other types as well as narrative and 
not spending so much time on commas and paragraphs. 
The A’s don’t need us. We shall do well to keep up with 
them. They are trouble makers if they are kept con- 
stantly bored by the limitations of their classmates. 

RYAN: Elementary enjoyment comes from success. We must 
make a differentiation in the literature offered. Our 
task is something like a guidance program for each 
child. We want the slow learner to like reading, too. 
We must always remember how many slow learners 
there are in our society and that their votes can out- 
weigh those of the brilliant citizens. 

SISTER SYLVIA: This organization of ours could accomplish a 
lot in remedying the situations which we know exist in 
our schools. If we took a stand on some of these mat- 
ters and put matters clearly before the elementary 
teachers, we could get them to cooperate with us, and 
thus accomplish more than we do at present. 

JEWETT: As our time is drawing to a close, let me summarize 
our discussion and then we shall decide what we want to 
do. 

We began with a complaint that high schools have not 
given to their students a common body of reading on 
which college teachers might begin in their effort to lead 
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freshmen into more advanced reading. Difficulties in the 
way of the end desired by all were set forth as follows: 
(1) the large number of undifferentiated students in each 
class; (2) homes where there is little stimulation of 
reading; (3) distractions such as movies, radio, tele- 
vision, which compete for pupils’ time and attention; (4) 
lack of classroom libraries; and (5) tendency toward the 
diminution of reading with the popularity of picture books 
for adults. Some discussants advocated grouping of 
pupils according to abilities, but others warned that 
ability grouping is difficult to secure and wished all to 
keep in mind that differentiation on the basis of pro- 
spective college attendance is not the solution. Several 
Suggestions were made as to ways of making reading 
more interesting. Among these were the use of Teen- 
age books, movies of books to be read in high school, and 
reading aloud by the teacher and by the abler pupils. 
General agreement was felt that reading might profitably 
be tied with pupils’ interests, but the problem of learning 
an individual’s interest and knowing what books to offer 
is admittedly great when classes are large. 

Perhaps on the basis of this setting forth of some of 
our problems, you are now ready to say what you’d like 
this section to do next year. Would you like a committee 
to study the problem of what to read in elementary and 
in high school? Or would you like to put forward sug- 
gestions to the committee that makes up the program for 
this section next year? (A vote showed that a majority 
preferred to make suggestions to the program commit- 
tee.) Our count has shown that we have present today 
only two representing the elementary schools. Can we 
get a larger representation from the elementary schools 
next year? With twenty or more here today from col- 
leges, we have two levels fairly represented. If all 
three groups can agree upon definite matters, we should 
bé able to get results. What suggestions have you for 
our further study? 

EDITH C. YOUNGHEM: Where now one person can get little 
, attention from a publisher, our whole group could be 
convincing by showing how widespread certain needs 
are; for example, simplified versions of the more diffi- 
cult but important books. 
KISTLER: Could we have a small group to talk about the pro- 
blems of teaching MACBETH? 
DODGE: Couldn’t we have a discussion of homogeneous grouping 
in high school and college? 


continued on page 24 
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congratulates the Empire State upon the organizati 
lish. If the earnest and able teachers of Englilsh f1 


solve some of their serious common problems. {The 


ADVANTAGES OF NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


1. National Council dues include subscription to one of the 
official organs: ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, THE ENG- 
LISH JOURNAL, COLLEGE ENGLISH. Otherwise any 
one of these costs as much as Council membership 
($4.00). 





2. Council members may purchase Council monographs and 
phonograph records at almost 50% discount. 





3. Council members enjoy the fellowship of about 13,000 
colleagues cooperating to solve teaching problems and 
build materials of instruction. 
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OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


nization of its State Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish from the entire state work together they can 


. {The New York Council is making a good start. 


MAGAZINES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (Elementary School) 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL (Junior and Senior High School) 


COLLEGE ENGLISH (College and University) 


SOME COUNCIL MONOGRAPHS 


Reading is an Age of Mass Coinmunication 
Conducting Experiences in English 
Teaching English Usage 

Pupils Are People 


SELF-RECORDINGS BY POETS 


Robert Frost, R.P.T. Coffin, Vachel Lindsay, MacLeish, 
Cummings, Auden, S.V. Benet. 
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THE ENGLISH RECORD 


Notes aud News 


The extraordinary success of our first annual conference, 
held in Syracuse May 12-13, is convincing evidence, if any were 
needed, that the birth of this Council had long been overdue. 
Even before the conference, more than four hundred teachers had 
forwarded voluntary contributions, and since then we have doubled 
our membership. There are nowapproximately a thousand names 
on our roll. If you have not paid dues ($1.00) for 1950-51, the 
Treasurer will be glad to have you use the form on page 39. --- 
If each member will share his copy of this first issue of THE 
ENGLISH RECORD with a colleague, there is good prospect that 
we Shall double our membership again by May, 1951. 








Our aim, of course, is not merely members but a working 
organization. Under the leadership of our president this is al- 
ready well under way. On the back cover is a skeleton outline of 
the committee and regional structure. A full list of committee 
members and county representatives in the six Regions will be 
published in our next issue. 


Your Executive Committee meets October 21 in Syracuse to 
make further plans for regional programs, the 1951 Conference, 
the Curriculum Study, reports from the Regions, and other busi- 
ness, 


SCHEDULE OF COUNCIL SPEAKERS AT ZONE MEETINGS 











ZONE PLACE DATE CHAIRMAN SPEAKER 
Central Utica October 20 Mrs. Helen LaLonde Dr. Helene Hartley 
Central West Rochester October 26 Miss Margaret D. Mr. Lester Parker 

(Museum Small Young 
Auditorium) 
Northern Potsdam September 29 Miss Sophia Ball Miss M, Monica 
Lancto 
Eastern Albany October 20 Mr. Millard McCune Mr. Richard Corbin 
North Central Watertown September 29 Miss Dorothy Keeler Mr. Harold Newton 
North Eastern Lake Placid October 6 Mrs. Sarah H. Baker Miss Elizabeth 
Conklin 
Southern Elmira October 6 Miss Janet Young Mrs, Elizabeth 
Drake 
Western Buffalo October 27 Miss Dorothy Dillon Miss Elsie Waldow 


Mr. Oliphant Gibbon 
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At Oneonta on September 25, at Newark on September 29, and 
at Elmira on October 6, the President of the Council reported on 
the progress of the organization and its plans for the future. 





Westchester County English teachers, under the leadership of 
George Boothby of Portchester, are planning four workshop-type 
meetings during the winter, at which the topics discussed at the 
Syracuse conference last May will be further explored. 





If you want to help plan regional Council meetings in your 
area, get in touch with your Regional Chairman, or write to Eliza- 
beth Conklin, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. A 
list of the counties in each Region will be found on the back 
cover. 





1951 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
At a meeting of your Executive Committee, held immediately 
after the Syracuse conference, it was agreed to hold the 1951 
annual Conference in Syracuse, May 4 and 5. 





Many of you will be attending the annual Conference of the 
N.C.T.E. in Milwaukee at Thanksgiving. We welcome the name 
of each one who attends and any comments he cares to make con- 
cerning the convention for the next issue of THE RECORD. The 
deadline for copy is December 20, 1950. 





THE CURRICULUM STUDY 

One of the most active of your committees is the Curriculum 
Committee, under the co-chairmanship of Harold C. Newton and 
Helene W. Hartley. Preliminary discussions have already been 
held, and the work has already begun. This will include gathering 
information concerning significant plans, undertakings, and situa- 
tions in curriculum throughout the State; analyzing trends and 
implications; discovering blocks to curriculum development; and 
preparing a progress report and recommendations for considera- 
tion at the 1951 Conference. Newton has prepared a tentative set 
of specifications for a survey. He is anxious tocomplete a repre- 
sentative state-wide committee. If you would like to work on this 
committee, or have suggestions for it, write to Harold C. Newton, 
Board of Education, Syracuse. 





Special tribute should be paid to Helene W. Hartley, who 
served as temporary chairman in the pre-Constitution stages of 
our organization. Her experience and wisdom proved invaluable. 





By.its Constitution this Council is affiliated with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. We welcome the good wishes 
found elsewhere in this issue from its President, and from W. 
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Wilbur Hatfield, editor of its periodical publications, ELEMEN- 
TARY ENGLISH, THE ENGLISH JOURNAL and COLLEGE ENG- 
LISH. Members of our Council are urged to take full advantage 
of the many professional facilities made available by the National 
Council. 





A mimeographed pamphlet, ‘‘Junior Research Project’’, by 
Richard K. Corbin, (price, 15 cents; 10 cents in quantities often 
or more) may be obtained by writing Mr. Corbin at Peekskill 
High School. 

Pamphlets on other class projects will be available in the 
near future from Elizabeth Conklin, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, and Paul Kraiss, North High School, Bingham- 
ton. 





In our next and succeeding issues we plan to publish reports, 
analyses, and news of projects on ourconcrete teaching problems, 
by teachers actively engaged in solving these problems. We also 
hope to issue a series of Council Monographs - for separate dis- 
tribution. One of the main functions of this ENGLISH RECORD is 
to record and distribute news and ideas, problems and plans, 
methods and inspiration. Send in your contributions, to the edi- 
torial office, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 





This is your ENGLISH RECORD. Its first issue has been pre- 
pared under pressure, by members busy doing their regular 
jobs. Its content and format are experimental. Send us your 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement. 


S.L. 





PANEL DISCUSSIONS, continued from page 19 


HARTLEY: A reminder may be in order: NOT ALL COLLEGE- 
BOUND STUDENTS ARE READERS. 

McDEVITT: Let’s talk about ways of getting at publishers and 
recording companies. 

RUSSELL: Movie makers, too. 

PETTRONE: Can we be definite about the materials problem? 

LESTER VANDER WERF: There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion about this matter of homogeneous grouping. I 
should like to suggest that we have someone talk on the 
psychological bases for the study of English and give 
summaries of research on these various problems. 

FRANCES L. COLBY: I think we should not forget the power of 
words. Somewhere, everywhere, we should try to build 
discrimination, discrimination between effective and in- 
effective story-telling, between sentimentality and sin- 
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cerity, between verse and poetry. We must help them 
learn to appreciate quality in literature. 

JEWETT: I’m sorry to call a halt to those suggestions, but our 
time is up. You have given many leads which I hope the 
program committee for next year will consider careful- 
ly. We are adjourned. 

(Recorded by Lester Vander Werf and Ida A. Jewett) 





PANEL IV 


WHAT EVERY HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMAN SHOULD KNOW 

CHAIRMAN: Milacent G. Ocvirk, Director of English, Ithaca 
Public Schools, in cooperation with Cornell University. 

PANEL: Margaret Bronson, Public School 19, Astoria; William 
Kirkmire, Maple Street School, Salamanca; Martha S. 
Milligan, Lowville Academy; Thomas Rooney, Yorktown 
Heights Public School; Mary Foley, Rochester; Genevieve 
Heffron, North High School, Binghamton. 





Ninety elementary, junior high, and senior high teachers met 
in Parlor B. Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, New York, on May 13 at 
11 A.M. to discuss a subject of common interest, ‘‘What Every 
High School Freshman Should Know.”’ 

Mrs. Milacent G. Ocvirk, chairman, approached the subject 
by stressing the need for unity, cooperation, articulation, and con- 
tinuity in the English program. The importance of the work of 
the elementary teacher in providing a necessary foundation in the 
skills of the language arts, in appreciation of literature, anda 
liking for experiences in English, was emphasized. After the 
chairman had given a summary of the English skills, the group 
agreed to discuss oral and written composition, which seem to 
present the greatest difficulty in their classes. 

In response to the question, ‘‘What can we reasonably expect 
in oral communication?’’, Mrs. Bronson of New York City re- 
ported on a three years’ experiment in her school on oral and 
written communication. She stated that our main objective is to 
produce a well-integrated functioning human being by developing 
a degree of mastery in oral communication or in the spoken 
word. Mrs. Bronson recognized the need for clear objectives and 
articulation from kindergarten through college and stressed the 
need for more objective experimentation. She questioned whether 
we are taking advantage of what we know and whether we have a 
realistic program. She stressed the need for children to be able 
to stand on their feet and express themselves and the need for a 
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group process of discussion rather than the mechanics of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Miss de la Porte of Clinton stated that it is necessary to de- 
velop ability to express and share experiences that pupils have 
had outside of school. 

Miss Milligan of Lowville emphasized the importance of build- 
ing a feeling of security in the child by making his ideas seem 
worthwhile. This problem is one that children from a one-room 
school face when entering a larger school. 

Miss Smith of Valley Stream Central School said that there 
has been too much emphasis on themselves and that the children 
cannot express themselves concisely and well. 

The use of the tape recorder to help ninth graders evaluate 
resrlts was suggested. 

Miss Foley of Rochester suggested that as preparation for 
propaganda analysis, it is important in the bridging years for 
pupils to have respect for authority and judgment. She said that 
the glib child is inclined to dominate, while the shy, reticent child 
becomes more inarticulate as the years go by. 

Mr. Kirkmire of Salamanca reported on the use of writing as 
a means of expression. He said that writing ability depends on: 
(a) a writing vocabulary, (b) knowledge of sentence structure, (c) 
ability to use imagination and (d) knowledge of the topic. These 
are not developed as they should be because of (a) an overloaded 
curriculum in the elementary grades, (b) the use of workbooks 
and gradual abolition of assignments, (c) lack of time or deliber- 
ate neglect in correcting written work and (d) rise of almost 
wholly objective testing. 

Mr. Kirkmire recommended that in the primary grades we en- 
courage children to express themselves through writing just as 
they express themselves in story telling; that in the intermediate 
grades we concern ourselves with the ability of the child to use 
writing as a mode of expression; that we emphasize quality of 
work rather than the quantity; and that we give written work which 
is reasonable, practical, and functional. 

The group agreed that the freshmen are not so well-equipped 
as we should like them to be. We think of writing as an isolated 
experience. Written work in other subject areas is important. 
In junior high schools where work is departmentalized, there is a 
great need for working together with other teachers to see that 
objectives are realized. In kindergarten through grade 6 the 
teacher has an unusual opportunity to correlate subjects and ex- 
periences. Although subjects have been added to the elementary 
curriculum, they have not become a burden. 

The group emphasized the need for teachers of English to 
concern themselves with the needs of the children rather than 
thinking of them as first, second, third, or fourth graders. The 
need for that same point of view must be adopted by high school 
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teachers. Teachers must confer with other teachers to fit instruc - 
tion to the child and his needs. There is adefinite need for work- 
ing together if common goals are to be achieved. A suggestion 
was made that the English Council plan to secure the cooperation 
of elementary teachers, emphasizing their great responsibility 
and importance in the English program. 

A summary of the thinking of the group appeared to include 
these points: 

1. We cannot take for granted that something has been taught. 
We sometimes assume too much. 

2. Not all pupils will have complete mastery of language. 

3. It is necessary to understand factors regarding home 
background and general intelligence before individual standards 
are set up. 

4. We must have pupils know the reasons for studying English 
- its purposes and contributions to their lives. 

5. It is necessary to give the children learning experiences, 
both worthwhile and enjoyable, so that they will have a liking for 
English. 

6. The children should have a feeling of sentence sense and 
be able to write clear and complete sentences. 

7. It is necessary that we give them rich and new experi- 
ences. In making experiences utilitarian there is a tendency togo 
down to their level too frequently. 

8. There is too much time spent on technical terms below 
the freshman year. 

9. There is a need for clear objectives and for the evaluation 
of work achieved. 

(Recorded by Genevieve Heffron) 





PANEL V 


ENGLISH AND PERSONAL GUIDANCE: Opportunities of the Eng- 
lish teacher as counselor; special problems; remedial 
services. 

CHAIRMAN: Sarah Roody, Nyack High School 

PANEL: Brother Cornelius, Christian Brothers Academy, Syra- 
cuse; Margaret Parke, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
New York City; Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guid- 
ance, Utica; Florence Wilson, Public School 19, Queens. 





How can the teacher of English detect the personality pro- 
blems of his pupils, and how can he adapt the work of the course 
to help the students develop normally, without forgetting that a 
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piece of literature is a work of art, not a case study? These 
questions were discussed by Group 5. The range of the discussion 
extended from the first grade through college. Methods of anal- 
ysis and instruction were suggested. Books were recommended. 
The desirability of consulting the school psychologist freely and 
often was stressed. 


Miss Florence Wilson of Public School 19, Queens, explained 
how the development of a child’s personality is revealed, during 
kindergarten and primary grades, by his entire reaction to any 
given situation. As an example of one index to that reaction, she 
mentioned that the structures the child builds with his blocks at 
different times during the term help to reveal whether he is 
developing normally. Miss Wilson gave several other examples. 

Dr. Margaret Parke of the Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
New York City, also stressed the fact that no one reaction can be 
used aS a complete diagnosis of a child’s development. She dis- 
cussed one of the methods used experimentally in New Yorkto 
help in the diagnosis of the children in the grades. Compositions 
written by the children about their wishes and about what they like 
to ‘‘make believe’’ help a great deal, when considered together 
with the children’s general behavior, in detecting any dispro- 
portionate developments or undesirable elements in the pupils’ 
natures. Dr. Parke read examples of compositions showing 
normal tendencies and others revealing abnormality. She also 
told of the advice given the teacher by the school psychologist 
about how to treat the children who wrote the compositions. 

Similar diagnosis may be carried on in junior and senior high 
school by the writing of original stories and by the use of certain 
devices now on the market. These methods were explained brief- 
ly by Sarah Roody of Nyack High School. 

Strang Lawson reported on the functional approach in fresh- 
man writing at Colgate University. Informal papers written for 
preceptors are used not only to discover technical remedial needs 
but to provide a basis for non-directive counselling on academic 
and vocational goals and the student’s standards of value. 


How can the study of literature help children grow normally? 
What literature can be used? Many teachers of English are ask- 
ing these questions; It was brought out in the discussion that it is 
not necessary or desirable to turn a piece of literature into a 
textbook on psychology or into a case history. It is wise, how- 
ever, to help the pupils really experience the literature in sucha 
way as to get some psychological good from it. Any piece of great 
literature that is at all relevant to the life of the student can 
further the maturing of hisemotions if the teacher helps to bridge 
the gap between the child and the book. 

Informal and spontaneous discussion in terms of the pupils’ 
own experiences and feelings can serve as an introduction to a 
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piece of literature dealing with a situation similar to the one dis- 
cussed, After such an introduction the class will have greater 
interest in the literature and will derive greater benefit from the 
reading. 

For example, a teacher about to introduce the poetry of 
Robert Burns to a class stimulated an informal discussion about 
the respective pleasures of life in the country and in the city. 
She led gradually to this request: Imagine yourself living two 
centuries ago on a farm far from any city, without any means of 
rapid communication or travel. You know little or nothing about 
city life. Suddenly, because you have produced a work of art, you 
are ‘‘taken up’’ as a fad by a group of aristocrats in the city, who 
fancy themselves as intellectuals. “What will probably happen? 
What will your feelings probably be?’’ When the discussion had 
brought out the essential points, the teacher summarized them 
and said, ‘‘That is exactly how Robert Burns felt when....,’’ and 
she took the class into the story of Burns’ life. The reading of 
Burns’ poems followed. 

Because of lack of time the question of teaching psychology as 
such in the English class was not discussed by Group 5. Books 
were suggested, however, that can be used for that purpose or for 
outside reading by high school students. 

In general, the chief benefit derived from the discussion was 
probably an increased awareness, on the part of the teachers in 
the group, of the various phases of the instructor’s problem in 
helping a pupil grow up. 


PUBLICATIONS RECOMMENDED 


I 
For Simple Lessons in Psychology Leading up to the Study of Literature 


Duval: FAMILY LIVING. 
Spaulding: PERSONAL PROBLEMS. 


II 
For Individual Reading by the Adolescent 


Schocter: UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES. 
Sorenson: PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIVING. 
Woodward and Luther: BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 


III 
Mental Hygiene Pamphlets published by New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hypiene, Albany, N.Y., and National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, Washington, D.C. 
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IV 
Devices for Diagnosing Emotional Immaturity in Adolescents 


THE PLOT COMPLETION TEST published by W.C. Hatfield Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago 21, Illinois. 
(Recorded by Sarah Roody) 





PANEL VI 


USES AND ABUSES OF RADIO, TELEVISION AND MOVIES 

CHAIRMAN: Richard G. Decker, Mont Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady 

PANEL: Ray Gantter, WFBL, Syracuse; May O’Brien, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo; Joseph Mersand, Long Island 
City High School; Harold Schaefer, Coordinator of Visual 
Aids, District 45, Queens. 





The interest of all at the Group VI meeting was centered in 
television, so that the entire time was devoted to this medium. 

Although it might have been anticipated that teachers would be 
highly critical of commercial television programs, the general 
attitude was tolerant. 

The opinion was expressed that we need to inform ourselves 
more on all aspects of TV since it is a new medium and one which 
is undergoing change. 

It was pointed out that several investigations in the past year 
show that pupils having television receivers in their homes are 
spending almost as many hours a week, on the average, watching 
TV programs as they spend in the classroom. Therefore, we 
should try to guide student viewing of programs. We must make 
use of printed materials such as booklets, guides, and daily pro- 
grams in order to become aware of the good things on TV, and 
use them in our teaching. 

In this connection, the importance was mentioned of educating 
parents in guiding their children’s viewing of TV. 

Many of those present expressed appreciation of the good 
drama programs. ‘‘Non-readers’’ are seeing some good plays 
that they would not read nor see on the stage. However, there is 
a lack of dramatizations suitable for the intermediate and junior 
high school levels. 

Several expressed the opinion that TV viewing would stimulate 
reading, especially on the part of those pupils who are classed as 
poor readers. On the other hand, some feared that less time 
would be devoted to reading. It was concluded that there are 
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implications of relationship between TV and reading habits that 
need further study, research, investigation, and experiment. 

It was expected that TV will mature in the coming years, and 
many present looked forward hopefully to the time when programs 
would be greatly improved, including, among other things, original 
dramas written for TV by authors of established position and 
ability. 

(Recorded by Richard G. Decker) 





WHERE ARE WE AT?, continued from page 9 


students who cannot comprehend what they read in the same 
books. Although this knowledge has been commonplace for. nearly 
a decade, we are extremely slow to do anything much about it. A 
small number of high schools are now attempting some form of 
remedial instruction for those students who are alarmingly de- 
ficient in reading. Almost no high school has yet dared to say to 
the student and his parents, ‘‘Because you are so deficient in 
reading it will take you five or six years to complete the high 
school course.’’ We pretend that by a little coaching from the 
harrassed and overworked teacher the student with four or five 
years retardation in reading can be made ina short time into a 
normal high school student. Deep down within us we know that 
such a supposition is ridiculous. Yet what have we actually done 
in a realistic and common sense way to meet this realistic and 
common sense problem? In our colleges we have established 
here and there a readingclinic which is in the nature of a booster 
shot for the deficient student. The intention is laudable and the 
results are in many cases very gratifying. Nevertheless, large 
numbers of students still enter college greatly deficient in the 
power to read and receive not only no help and instruction in the 
art of reading, but are often times not even informed of the actual 
nature of the deficiency. Colleges assume and exercise the right 
to reject from college a student whose physical health does not 
permit his regular and successful performance ofcollege studies. 
Except for a few private institutions we have not yet dared to re- 
ject the student whose mental condition with respect to reading 
comprehension is such that he cannot similarly profit from col- 
lege instruction. I think that we are struggling honestly toward 
a Suitable answer to this difficulty but we need more understand- 
ing and agreement among ourselves and a more unified front in 
the matter to our fellow educators. Surely we who are the 
guardians, as it were, of those skills of communication which 
make learning possible must strive for some standards, or at 
least agreements, concerning minimum competence to perform 
at the various levels of learning. The resources are available. 
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We have the research, the experience, and the techniques of 
improvement. We have not yet solved the practical problems of 
who is to be taught what, where, and by whom in the vitally 
important area of reading. 

The teaching of literature suffers from as much confusion in 
basic principle as does the teaching of language, but the confusion 
is more easily concealed. If pupils in a high school class are 
kept quiet and out of mischief by the perusal of LIFE MAGAZINE 
or the organized study of the READERS DIGEST, no one is par- 
ticularly disturbed, least of all the principal who in theory is sup- 
posed to watch over the curriculum of his school. What is taught 
in literature classes today is the product of a long series of influ- 
ences, some from the distant past and some very immediate. 
From the 19th century we have inherited the fairly standard list 
of selections from the great writers which still forms the back- 
bone of English literature instruction both in high school grades 
and in the first two years of college. This tradition of literature 
was crystalized by the college entrance examinations of the last 
part of the 19th century and the first decades of the 20th. Text- 
book writers and anthologists gathered together the selections of 
literature which appeared most frequently on the examination 
lists and built up therefrom a fairly consistent canon of literature. 
Another segment in the list of our materials is the product of the 
period of expansion. It is in this time that the short story and the 
light essay became a definite part of the literary tradition. To 
these basic types could be added a large number of other 
materials, the literary and semi-literary magazines, daily news- 
papers, news weeklies, motion picture scripts, radio scripts, and 
jokes from the NEW YORKER MAGAZINE. Everything I mention 
here has appeared in one or more high school anthologies of what 
is technically termed literature. To these two sources can be 
added a third influence, perhaps the product of the two wars of 
recent years. It is the tremendous emphasis upon contemporary 
literature. The student is supposed to profit most from the 
immediate interpretation of his contemporary society as he sees 
it in the books, magazines, and newspapers dealing with the 
present day. 

To this confusion we can bring less help from specific re- 
search than in the areas of language and composition. There are 
few classic studies of the literary interests and capabilities of 
high school and young college students. We shall have to take 
most of our guidance from the studies in reading which have made 
a few principles perfectly clear. The first of these is so trite 
that I would blush to mention it here were it not for its constant 
violation in our school and college programs. The principle is 
that without comprehension on the part of the student no amount 
of exposure to a given piece of literature has any beneficial 
effect. It may have, and indeed often does have, the negative 
effect of driving him from all pleasure in literature. The 
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materials derived from the traditional list of English classics 
are most apt to offend in this regard though some contemporary 
materials are not free from the same complaint. To put it very 
simply, unless the author of a piece of writing can talk to the 
students who read his book, we are doing neither author nor 
students any good. Reading research gives us a second basic 
principle, that comprehension arises from the association of 
previous experiences with new experiences. Translated into 
terms of teaching literature, this means that any selection we put 
before a typical group of young people should have in it a majority 
of experiences to which they can respond without undue strain. 
Mingled with these known experiences should be new ones which 
can be interpreted and comprehended by association. The litera- 
ture, then, should have hooks of recognition which the student can 
grasp and which give him the support necessary to make his way 
through the new experiences. The third principle is equally 
Simple. What we call appreciation is a combination of emotional 
and intellectual responses which arise from recognition and 
association. When the material affords a maximum of recognition 
and association the student can respond with what we call 
appreciation. When he finds very little familiar to grasp and is 
bewildered by an excessive number of new and unfamiliar experi- 
ences, he lacks comprehension and therefore cannot gain either 
enjoyment or appreciation. These principles seem self-evident, 
but one may search far to find high school or basic college 
courses in literature planned with these principles uppermost. 

It is evident that in this analysis of the teaching of literature 
there is no conflict betweenclassics and modern literature. Some 
portions of the great literature of the past speak directly and 
eloquently to students and are more easily comprehended than 
some contemporary pieces. Both the past and the present have a 
place in the curriculum, but the principle of selection must be in 
terms of what the literature can do for the student and not in 
terms of what we think is good for him. Literature thus viewed 
is an aspect of communication. Our duty and our opportunity is 
to bring about communication between the great minds of the past 
and the young minds before us. Considering the very wide range 
of quality in the minds now before us in the typical classroom, 
we shall have to make important modifications in the traditional 
materials of literature presented to students. 

In our hasty survey of our resources and liabilities, we have 
examined some of the principal areas of what are now being call- 
ed the language arts. We are at the point where it becomes 
appropriate toask again our initial question, ‘“Where are we at?”’ 
Only a few weeks ago there appeared in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
an article by a Mr. Albert Lynd which made a caustic attack upon 
teacher training in general and English teacher training in par- 
ticular. It would be charitable to say that Mr. Lynd was misin- 
formed and prejudiced. His statements can be and have been 
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brilliantly refuted by Professor Lennox Grey and by many others. 
While we recognize that Mr. Lynd’s attack is unfair, we must 
nevertheless grant that it is symptomatic of a segment of public 
opinion. The confusion of theory and practice which exists in our 
profession is matched by a greater confusion of our aims and 
purposes in the minds of the public. That is why I feel it of tre- 
mendous importance at the present time that we clear our own 
confusions by the acceptance of two well-established principles, 
and second that we organize effectively to make these principles 
effective among our students and with the public. 

The first basic principle I think follows naturally from my 
analysis of our current situation. The best name I can apply to it 
is professional alertness. I mean by it the employment of those 
patterns of thought and behavior that distinguish the professional 
man from the unprofessional. For example, few of us would con- 
sult a doctor who had not been to a lecture of his medical society 
or who had not read and digested a professional journal for a 
period of several years. We would consider him hopelessly out 
of date and even though he might have been very well trained in 
his student days, we would consider his neglect to keep abreast of 
the times a sign of unprofessional character. If we read in the 
READERS DIGEST the discovery of a new specific for one of the 
diseases which plague mankind, we expect our physician to be 
ready to use it immediately or shortly after. If on consultation 
we find he knows nothing about it, we censure him in our thoughts. 
We expect the attorney who deals with matters of taxation or the 
conveyance of property to be aware of and to act upon the latest 
legislation of national and state governing bodies. We are in- 
clined to be exceedingly critical of any lack of professional alert- 
ness on his part. Should the doctor or lawyer and other pro- 
fessionals turn their attention to us as teachers of English, would 
they find a comparable professional alertness? I leave the 
answer to you. Here are some of the outward signs. The first 
is the subscription to and faithful reading of the leading pro- 
fessional journals in our own field. The subscription lists of the 
ENGLISH JOURNAL and of COLLEGE ENGLISH for New York 
State seem to indicate that not every professionally employed 
teacher is a subscriber. The second sign is the ability to read 
the articles of a professional journal so as to find those that 
represent fundamental research and advancement in our work. 
Most of the research that I have cited earlier in this talk appear- 
ed originally in our journals or was reported there. Much of it 
was scarcely noted at the time of its appearance and has had very 
little influence upon our work. The third demonstration of pro- 
fessional alertness is an attitude of mind. It is a characteristic 
of flexibility, the readiness to change point of view and method 
when one is convinced of the significance of a new idea or a new 
procedure. This quality which we admire and commend in our 
professional brethren--the doctor, the lawyer, and the engineer-- 
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we are often too prone to scoff at in our own profession. Con- 
strained by inertia and tradition, we tend to lose our mental flexi- 
bility and with it our professional alertness, without which we are 
apt to end in stagnation. 

The second principle on which I feel we can come to a com- 
mon agreement is that our primary concern in teaching English 
is to develop the art of communication. From this essential 
point of view the contributory parts of our instruction fall into 
their proper subordination. Usage, for example, is the deter- 
mination of what is customary, appropriate, and most effective in 
any given linguistic situation. Mechanics become the study not of 
forms established by authority but of the observation of how 
modern English is written or printed with due allowance for such 
variation as may occur. Grammar becomes the science of re- 
porting how the English language works here and now. If we could 
unitedly agree upon such a fundamental principle much of our own 
confusion would disappear, much of the rubbish we have carried 
forward from the 18th and 19th centuries could be discarded, and 
our chief goal, clear and effective communication, would be obvi- 
ous not only to us but to the public by whom we are employed. I 
realize that put in this brief way the principle is oversimplified. 
Nevertheless, the genuine acceptance of such a point of view as a 
universal premise of our profession could work wonders. 

I turn now to the question of organization. No profession can 
exist as such unless its members are united for effective com- 
munication among themselves. Great teachers can and do arise 
in complete isolation but as such they do not constitute a pro- 
fession. Our presence here today is the illustration of my final 
point. New York State teachers of English, for many years 
organized in local and regional groups, have made valuable con- 
tributions to our teaching. Some of the best research in ele- 
mentary school and secondary school English has been conducted 
in New York State. Some of the leading writers and research 
workers of our profession live in this State and exercise their 
influence here. Nevertheless, today marks an occasion of grati- 
fication to us all, that over and above the local and regional 
organizations which our profession has enjoyed so far, New York 
State is now united in this State organization which has its in- 
auguration today. It is my privilege and honor as a native New 
Yorker and a member of our profession to congratulate you upon 
this organization and to anticipate with certainty the advancement 
in the teaching of English in this State which it will bring about. 
I believe I also have the privilege of extending to you the con- 
gratulations of The National Council of Teachers of English whom 
I represent as a past president and an unofficial representative at 
this meeting. This organization means union for common under- 
standing, for specific improvement of our tasks, and for a pro- 
fessional presentation of our position to the public. In other 
words, it is a sign that we begin to know ‘‘where we are at.”’ 
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MWMembershife Campatgu 


OUR GOAL -- Double the membership by May, 1951! 
Fellow Teachers: 


In order to produce an alert and virile organization which will 
be of personal benefit to every teacher and every school in the 
State, we shall need the cooperation of every =nglish teacher - 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 


The active participation of every member will not only be 
welcomed: it will give us strength through union. 


The nominal charge of one dollar for membership dues will 
bear interest a hundred fold, not only in practical help in class- 
room work, but in new friendships and inspiration. 


Let us work together to make New York State first in the 
English field. 
Sister M. Sylvia, Chairman 
Promotion Committee 


TEACHERS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


At the first meeting of the newly organized New York State 
English Council in Syracuse on May 13, a group of interested 
elementary teachers joined with the secondary and college teach- 
ers to discuss common problems and plans for working together 
in the field of English. 

As teachers of very young children we are vitally concerned 
with the harmonious growth of the whole personality through an 
enriched program of language arts. What is done on the upper 
levels depends to a very large extent on our groundwork in read- 
ing and self-expression, and on the early awakening of the imagi- 
nation through a love of literature. 

By joining the New York State English Council we teachers of 
the elementary schools can help to define responsibilities, plan 
cooperatively, and share our experiences with teachers in other 
parts of the State. 


Milacent G. Ocvirk 
Ithaca Public Schools 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


Chesterton in one of his better known paradoxes states that 
One and one may equal two from a mathematical point of view; but 
that from a social point of view one and one may be equivalent to 
one thousand times one. Professionally, one English teacher by 
himself may be doing a fine job; but when he meets another 
English teacher and discusses common problems, we have a 
mutually stimulating interchange of views. Add a thirdteacher 
and we have an organization. Before long we have an association 
which becomes an important instrument for the advancement of 
the profession, 

English teachers of New York State on the secondary level 
have a great deal to gain from membership in the New York State 
English Council. In no other state are the educational problems 
so complex; probably in no other state has so much creative 
power been expended toward their solution. The experiences of 
teachers in the various sections of our great state, when pooled 
and made known to all English teachers, will surely give a tre- 
mendous uplift to the quality of instruction throughout the state. 

Furthermore, new problems will always arise in the teaching 
of English and especially in the Empire state, with its fourteen 
million people of diverse backgrounds, abilities, interests, and 
aspirations. The combined effort of the thousands of English 
teachers, joined together by a bond of common interest will go 
far to solve these newer problems. 

The position of the English teacher in the secondary schools 
is of utmost importance to all students, but particularly to that 
large segment--sometimes as high as 40%--of the student popu- 
lation which never completes a high school education. For many 
of them, their habits of speaking, listening, reading, thinking, and 
behaving will be influenced by their instruction in the English 
class. Each English teacher owes it to his students to know the 
best that has been thought and practiced in the field so that he 
can make the greatest contribution to the development of each 
individual and through that to society as a whole. Membership in 
the Council, through personal contacts with alert and profes- 
sionally-minded colleagues; through attendance and participation 
in the regional and state-wide conferences; through service on 
the various Council committees; through the interchange of views 
in the RECORD and other Council publications will contribute to 
the power, skill, and understanding of each teacher. 

There should be some state-wide organization of English 
teachers which should express to our colleagues in other subject 
areas, to our administrators on the local, regional, and state 
levels, and to our communities the problems peculiar to our pro- 
fession. They should also be made aware of the time, effort, study 
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and ingenuity each one of us has expended and is expending daily 
to serve our pupils. In the Council we may all make our voices 
heard, we may participate in the formulation of policy, and by 
the democratic process empower our elected representatives to 
speak for us when the occasion arises. 

Finally, in these troubled days that lie ahead--when our very 
foundations of belief and existence are threatened, we need to join 
together in the common battle for our way of life and for its con- 
stant improvement and enrichment. The New York State English 
Council welcomes all teachers of English on the secondary level 
so that we may each be inspired to constant self-evaluation and 
self-improvement for the greater service of our democracy. 


Joseph Mersand 
Long Island City High School 


COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHERS! 


Those who attended the Council conference in Syracuse last 
May need no persuasion that English teachers on all levels can 
listen with profit to the same voices. What Professor Pooley and 
Mr. MacLeish had to say is valid for all of us. College English 
teachers and secondary school English teachers particularly are 
colleagues and mutually dependent. 

We college English teachers naturally gather in free associa- 
tions for various purposes peculiar to our craft - in MLA as 
scholars, in the College English Association as teachers. These 
associations are good and necessary. It is equally desirable, 
however, for us to join with teachers of English on other levels 
to consider the problems of our profession in New York State as 
a whole. These problems are all inter-related, and some of them 
are very urgent. The fact that we teach the teacher in college 
and graduate school obviously charges us with some responsibil- 
ity for the prosperity of English teaching in the lower schools, 
and if we knew more about recent high school developments we 
might sometimes deal more effectively with our students. What 
and how elementary and secondary teachers teach determines to 
some extent what we can do in college teaching; but as members 
of the teaching profession we should also take more than a lay- 
man’s interest in the education of the many for whom high school 
is the terminal point. By mutual consultation we can enrich the 
teaching of the language arts and literature on all levels. 

An end, I say, to separatism! Every college English teacher 
in New York State belongs in the New York State English Council. 


Strang Lawson 
Colgate University 
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Application for Membership 


All teachers in New York State and all other persons inter- 
ested in the objectives of The Council are eligible for membership 
in The Council. (Constitution, Article IV) 

If you receive acopy of this publication and are not amember, 
you may if you wish contribute to its cost by sending 25 cents in 
stamps to the Treasurer. However, the membership fee of $1.00 


covers subscription to any issues of THE ENGLISH RECORD up 
to May, 1951. 


Address your applications to 


Richard K. Corbin, Treasurer, 
New York State English Council, 
1226 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, New York 





I desire to join the New York State English Council. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for membership dues and subscription to 
THE ENGLISH RECORD to May, 1951. 


NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
MEMBERSHIP 
Year ending~ May, 1951, __ 


Name 





Teaching Position 


School Address 











Home Address 








Special Interests 
Type of school (Underline) Elementary, High, College, Special 
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Greetings 





St. Louis, Missouri 
September 11, 1950 


To the New York State English Council: 


Greetings! The National Council of Teachers of English 
heartily congratulates the New York State English Council on the 
occasion of the initial issue of your significant publication devoted 
to improving the teaching and learning of English. Your contri- 
butions can be great. 

Sincerely, 


Mark Neville, President, 
National Council of Teachers of English 





State of New York 
The State Education Department 


Albany, New York 
September 12, 1950 


To Members of the New York State English Council: 


November 26, 1949, when the Council was organized in Buffalo, 
was a day of high import in the educational progress of our State. 
The breadth of scope of the membership, the high purposes 
espoused, and the enthusiasm and capacity of the leadership in- 
sure this. Your organization merits the effective support of 
every teacher of the language arts, At the propitious beginning 
of your career, the State Education Department salutes you, and 
offers fullest cooperation in your plans for better English in- 
struction for the young people of New York State. 


George W. Norvell 
State Supervisor of English 














THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT, Elizabeth J. Drake, Board of Education, Bingham- 
ton: VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges), Strang Lawson, 
Colgate University, Hamilton; VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing 
Secondary Schools), Elsie Waldow, Amherst Central High School, 
Snyder; VICE-PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), 
Marion C. Thiesen, Public Schools19, Queens, New York City; 
SECRETARY, George W. Dawson, Manhasset High School, Man- 
hasset; TREASURER, Richard K. Corbin, Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill. ty of 
_ |. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin - Prometion Chairman, Eastern Region 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


Helene W. Hartley 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


M. Monica Lancto - Promotion Chairman, Northern Region 
Franklin Academy, Malone 


Joseph Mersand - Promotion Chairman, Metropolitan Region 
Long Island City H.S., New York City 


Harold C. Newton - Promotion Chairman, Central Region 
Board of Education, Syracuse 


Milacent G. Ocvirk - Promotion Chairman, Southern Tier Region 
Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca 


Sister M. Sylvia - Promotion Chairman, Western Region 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers Col., Buffalo 


CURRICULUM COM. CONSTITUTION COM. 
Harold C. Newton Co-Chairmen Richard K. Corbin, Chairman 
Helene W. Hartley 


INTER-RE LATIONSHIP COM. PUBLIC RELATIONS COM. 
Mary Elizabeth Conklin, Chairman Joseph Mersand, Chairman 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COM. PROMOTION COM. 
Strang Lawson, Chairman Sister M. Sylvia, Chairman 


COM. ON PUBLICATION 
Strang Lawson, Chairman 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
WESTERN REGION Chairman: Sister M. Sylvia, Buffalo 


Counties: Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Living- 
ston, Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne, Wyoming 


NORTHERN REGION Chairman: Miss M. Monica Lancto, Malone 


Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jeffer- 
son, Lawrence, Warren 


EASTERN REGION Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Conklin, Albany 


Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensseleer, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Ulster, Washington 


CENTRAL REGION Chairman: Mr. Harold C. Newton, Syracuse 


Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondago, Oswego, Seneca, 
Yates 


METROPOLITAN REGION Chairman: Joseph Mersand, Long Island City 


Counties: Bronx, Kings, Nassau, New York, Orange, Putnam, Queens, 
Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk, Sullivan, Westchester 


SOUTHERN TIER REGION Chairman: Mrs. Milacent Ocvirk, Ithaca 


Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Steuben, Tioga, Tompkins 





